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92183D 
Episcopal bishops continue journey toward a 


more collegial style of leadership 

More than 180 bishops of the Episcopal Church concluded their six-day 
annual meeting in Baltimore on September 10 with the conviction that they 
were headed toward a new style of collegial leadership--even though questions 
remained about the shape of that leadership. 

The meeting in Baltimore followed the format of a special meeting of 
the bishops last March at the Kanuga Conference Center in North Carolina at 
which the bishops met in small discussion groups and grappled with a variety 
of common concerns--including the meaning of scriptural authority in the life 
of the church. In a major address at the beginning of his first tour of the 
United States, Archbishop of Canterbury George Carey called on the bishops 
to link the concern about scriptural authority to their role as bishops. He said 
that there is a temptation for bishops to assume “an authoritarian teaching 
office," but suggested that bishops should instead be "a living canon--a focal 
point where dialogue with issues of Christian belief is invited.” 

Presiding Bishop Edmond L. Browning described the urgent need for 
the bishops to restore a sense of collegiality, and press ahead with the mission 
of the church. Describing the need for significant changes in their leadership 
style--what he called "an imperative for change"--Browning said that through 
their life together, the bishops “have an opportunity to give to the church a 
sign of what Christian community is all about. Surely our church, and our 
world, hunger for such a sign.” 

By the conclusion of the meeting, the bishops reached a consensus-- 
albeit not unanimously--that they would hold another meeting at the Kanuga 
Conference Center in the spring of 1993 to explore “the meaning of the 


episcopacy." (Page 8) 
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92184D 
Preacher says that crisis in America requires 


‘new song’ from Episcopal leaders 

In a celebration marking 300 years of Anglicanism in Maryland, a 
nationally known African-American preacher charged leaders of the Episcopal 
Church to face the future with a new vision of the church as a radically 
inclusive community. 

"We must learn to sing a new song," said the Rev. Michael Curry, 
rector of St. James Episcopal Church in Baltimore. Curry warned that recent 
events portend a crisis that could tear apart the fabric of American society. 
Among the warning signs, he cited the riots in Los Angeles, turning Haitians 
away at our borders, the rise of politicians like David Duke, civil war in what 
was Yugoslavia and the cries of Native Americans for justice. 

The response of church and society to these warnings, Curry 
contended, would suggest that "we will either weave a beautiful tapestry or 
create a social tragedy." He asserted that, in a few decades, the church would 
more closely reflect the demographic changes in America, and would include 
more members from ethnic minorities. (Page 15) 


92185D 
Carey tells lay leaders they must be prophetic 


witness in the world 

At the beginning of his 12-day official visit to the Episcopal Church, 
Archbishop of Canterbury George Carey told an audience of lay leaders in 
Washington, D.C., that they must exercise their royal priesthood through a 
prophetic witness in the world. 

Speaking at a conference sponsored by Trinity Church of Wall Street, 
Carey spoke by satellite to about 6,000 Episcopalians gathered at 55 locations 
around the country, telling them that "it is the lay members who are 
unquestionably those with the keenest perception of the needs of our world-- 
and they have the insights which the clergy would do well to heed. They have 
countless opportunities to make Christ known in the world." 

Carey called on laity to "exercise a royal priesthood as Christians in the 
world," one that takes the gifts and “our Christian humanity seriously," but 
also takes prophetic witness seriously. (Page 16) 
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92186D 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s wit and wisdom 
help Diocese of Maryland celebrate 300 years 


Presiding Bishop Edmond L. Browning, bishops from the Diocese of 
Maryland and the archbishop of Canterbury joined more than 800 
Episcopalians on September 11 for a celebration marking 300 years of 
Anglican presence in Maryland and the 200th anniversary of the consecration 
of Bishop Thomas John Claggett as bishop of Maryland. 

In a sermon that drew heavily on the example of Claggett’s ministry, 
Carey encouraged Maryland Episcopalians to follow in Claggett’s footsteps as 
"one whose apostolic ministry, and dedicated life led to the vigorous building 
and growth of the church. We need to constantly to be an outward-looking 
church, confident that our Gospel has a word to say to the perennial questions 
and daily predicaments of human life," Carey said. 

Despite the seriousness of the occasion, Carey spoke to the 
congregation with an easygoing style and quick wit that drew laughter and 
applause. After the service, several members of the congregation remarked 
that Carey fit his sermon’s description of Claggett: "friendly, open, frank and 
engaging." (Page 19) 


92187D : 
At Washington National Cathedral Carey urges 
Americans to exercise leadership for others 


Standing in a pulpit fashioned from stones sent from his own 
archdiocese, Archbishop of Canterbury George Carey told a congregation at 
Washington National Cathedral that he "would like to see a church whose 
people exhibit a joyful Christian faith." Echoing themes he had already 
addressed at the House of Bishops meeting in Baltimore and a conference for 
lay leaders in Washington, Carey said that "no church must be totally issue- 
ridden; no church can allow the Gospel basics of trust, forgiveness, love and 
joy to be obscured by contemporary problems, however intractable, or 
personal responsibilities, however burdensome." 

On his first official visit to the United States, Carey observed that 
"Americans, on the whole, I have found are not disturbed when leadership 
takes them into areas of risk, where tough decisions have to be made and 
adventurous faith exercised." Leadership in daily life, however, should be 
exploited "for the good of others and not simply for ourselves," Carey added. 
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Carey, who recently led a pilgrimage of a thousand youth to the 
monastic community in Taize, France, told 300 youth gathered on the lawn in 
the afternoon that "Jesus has a special place in his heart for young people. 
Enjoy your Christianity--and never let grown-ups tell you that you are the 
church of the future. You are the church of today.” (Page 21) 


92188D 
‘Deluge of goodwill’ helps Episcopal Church 


respond to destructive hurricanes 

Trying to match the destructive speed with which hurricanes swept 
through southern Florida, Louisiana, and Hawaii, the Presiding Bishop’s Fund 
for World Relief has responded swiftly to the destruction left in their wake. 
Emergency grants of $25,000 each were sent to the dioceses of Southeast 
Florida, Louisiana, Western Louisiana, and Hawaii following the wrath of 
Hurricanes Andrew and Iniki. 

"We got in touch immediately with diocesan officials to give us an 
assessment of the situation," said Bishop Furman Stough, who resigned on 
September 1 as deputy of the fund. Local diocesan officials are designing 
their own response to the crisis, according to Stough, including the use of 
Episcopal churches as "command posts" for volunteers cooperating in 
ecumenical relief efforts. 

In Florida, Louisiana and Hawaii, diocesan officials report slow but 
steady progress in restoring a sense of order to ravaged areas. "This is going 
to be a lengthy process--and several months will pass before things will be 
back to normal," said Bishop Calvin Schofield of Southeast Florida, the area 
that received the most damage. (Page 22) 


92189D 
Church in Southern Africa ordains first 


women to the priesthood 
Only 22 days after its synod voted by a 79-percent majority to approve 
the ordination of women to the priesthood, the bishop of Grahamstown in the 
Church of the Province of Southern Africa (CPSA) ordained three women. 
On September 5, Bishop David Russell ordained Nancy Charton, a 
retired associate professor of political studies and the first woman deacon in 
the province; Bridge Dickson, a retired medical doctor; and Su Groves, who 
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recently completed her theological studies. 

"Yours has been a faithful, loyal waiting...which you have borne in 
pain," Russell said. "It has been a creative pain that has deepened you and 
our church." Of the 34 provinces and member churches of the Anglican 
Communion, 15 now ordain women to the priesthood. (Page 26) 


92190D 
Women’s Caucus basks in recent victories--but 


vows to press advocacy agenda 

The 20th annual meeting of the Episcopal Women’s Caucus (EWC) 
basked in the glow of recent significant advances by women in the church--and 
vowed to press its case for inclusiveness with even more vigor. "We are lean, 
mean and designed for action," EWC president Sally Bucklee of Maryland told 
a hundred women gathered at the September 5 meeting in Baltimore. 

Two of the most powerful and visible women in the church addressed 
the meeting--Pamela Chinnis, who was elected president of the House of 
Deputies at last summer’s General Convention, and the "almost Right 
Reverend" Jane Dixon, recently elected suffragan bishop of the Diocese of 
Washington and Bucklee’s rector at St. Philip's in Laurel, Maryland. 

Using the meeting’s theme, "Weaving Stories," both women shared 
their personal pilgrimage from parish kitchens to parish vestries and finally to 
the highest decision-making councils of the church. "However small the gains 
are, or seem to be, we were and are not willing to make peace with the 
oppression of racism, sexism or classism," Chinnis said. (Page 27) 


92191D 
Tutu consoles a nation following Ciskei 


massacre 

Stunned by a September 7 massacre that left dozens dead and nearly 
200 wounded, Anglican Archbishop Desmond Tutu and a delegation of church 
leaders visited the site of the carnage in the Ciskei homeland of South Africa 
and prayed for the future of their country. 

The black homeland of Ciskei is a nominally independent country led 
by Brigadier Oupa Gqozo, who seized the homeland in a 1990 coup. Some 
60,000 members of the African National Congress (ANC) marched in protest 
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of Gqozo and of the laws that keep him in place, a demonstration that ended in 
violence. 

"Everybody is shattered.... When is it all going to stop? We have to 
keep wiping tears from people’s eyes," said Tutu, who had attempted to avert 
the bloody conflict between the ANC and Gqozo's troops. (Page 29) 


92192D 
World Council of Churches elects German 


theologian as general secretary 

The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches (WCC) on 
August 24 elected Dr. Konrad Raiser, a Lutheran pastor and professor of 
theology and ecumenics in Germany, to succeed the Rev. Emilio Castro as 
general secretary. Raiser is a seasoned ecumenical professional who spent 14 
years working at WCC headquarters in Geneva, first in the Faith and Order 
department and later as deputy to General Secretary Philip Potter. 

In recent interviews, Raiser has stressed the links between local and 
global ecumenism, insisting that "there is nothing global that is not at the same 
time local." He said that he will seek to strengthen those links by moving 
beyond church leaders and academic theologians to include people "whose 
basic roots are in the rich background of local experience." He argued that 
the challenge for the WCC is to ensure that it is in touch both with Christians 
at the local level and with the churches as institutions. 

In a press conference after his election, Raiser said that the WCC is 
moving into a new phase, a period of transition that will lead to a new 
expression of the basic ecumenical vision. (Page 31) 


92193D 
NCC delegation optimistic on 


the reunification of Korea 

In yet another manifestation of the end of the cold war, a 16-member 
delegation of church leaders returned from a visit to North and South Korea 
optimistic about a peacefully reunified Korean peninsula. 

"Korea is one of the last remaining countries of the world where the 
walls erected during the cold war still stand," said the Rev. Joan Brown 
Campbell, general secretary of the National Council of Churches (NCC) and a 
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member of the delegation. "We noticed an eagerness on both sides for a 
normalization of relations, and our role is to make sure our own policies are 
supportive of that process.". (Page 33) 


92194D 
Tutu receives International Freedom Award in 


Memphis 

Addressing more than 1,000 people in the Memphis, Tennessee, 
museum that once was the motel where the Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., was 
slain, Anglican Archbishop Desmond Tutu of Cape Town said that Americans 
should pressure the South African government to move for full racial equality. 

"You must help us," Tutu said. “Call on all political groups, and use 
your enormous influence for them to discipline their followers to become more 
tolerant and not to use violence to advance their cause." Tutu was in 
Memphis to receive the International Freedom Award sponsored by the 
National Civil Rights Museum. 

Prior to receiving the award, Tutu greeted local Episcopalians in 
Memphis. He reminded them that to keep a global perspective of the 
Christian family. "Whatever happens to any Christian is of significance to all 
other Christians," Tutu said. "Both achievement and failure are shared. 
That’s why one can say to an oppressive governinent ‘you have already lost 
because, in taking on the church and God, there is nothing you can do to stop 
the [march] of freedom and goodness. It is God’s work, and God is in 
charge." (Page 35) 
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92183 
Episcopal bishops continue journey toward a 
more collegial style of leadership 


by Jeffrey Penn 


With the impatience of the ancient Hebrews in the wilderness, more 
than 180 bishops of the Episcopal Church concluded their six-day annual 
meeting in Baltimore with the conviction that they were headed toward a new 
style of collegial leadership--even if they had not yet reached the promised 
land. 

The September 5-10 meeting was an extraordinary departure from 
previous bishops’ meetings in many ways--not the least of which was the 
absence of contentious public debate and the adoption of resolutions. Yet, 
even more significant was their determination to forge a new climate in which 
to deal with controversial issues that confront the church and society. 

Ever since an explosive exchange between bishops during the church’s 
triennial General Convention in Phoenix last summer forced the house to meet 
behind closed doors in order to repair their fragile collegiality, the church has 
watched expectantly to see whether the bishops could find a way to move 
forward together with a new style of leadership. 

The meeting in Baltimore followed the format of a special meeting of 
the bishops held last March at the Kanuga Conference Center in North 
Carolina, at which the bishops met in small discussion groups and grappled 
with a variety of questions about their common life. 

Yet, even before the Baltimore meeting began, a sense of urgency 
loomed over the gathering, spelled out in a stark hypothesis approved by the 
bishops at Kanuga: "The House of Bishops as a collective body has no clearly 
stated or agreed upon understanding of the episcopacy: what it means to be a 
bishop, what it means to be a community of bishops. This leads to individual 
interpretations, different expectations, idiosyncratic behavior, a loss of unity, 
and lack of discipline." 


‘An imperative for change’ 

The sense of urgency was echoed in Baltimore by what Presiding 
Bishop Edmond L. Browning called "an imperative for change" in opening 
remarks to the house. "I truly believe that the erosion of community and the 
ignoring of the baptismal vow to respect the dignity of every person are at the 
root of the systemic and societal ills...all around us, and that we are called to 
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confront," Browning said. "A beginning of that confrontation is in our own 
lives--in the House of Bishops. That is why we are called to embody what 
community really means in the deepest sense.” 

Browning reminded the bishops that the participants at the Kanuga 
meeting left with a new determination to move forward together. "If we 
cannot be bishops together, we cannot be bishops alone," he repeated from the 
statement adopted at Kanuga. Browning said that through their life together, 
the bishops "have an opportunity to give to the church a sign of what Christian 
community is all about. Surely our church, and our world, hunger for such a 
sign." 

In no time, Browning’s contention was confirmed in the reports from 
the first session in Baltimore. "The church is at a critical turning point--the 
society in which we live is also at a critical turning point," one group of 
bishops said. "Are we really ready to commit ourselves to the major 
transformation we believe is necessary?" they asked. “Are we willing to hang 
in long enough to experience the transformation?" 


New mode for making decisions 

A significant number of bishops clearly blamed the "legislative process" 
of their previous meetings for a climate of rancor--what one bishop said had 
reduced their meetings to "a Yugoslavia without guns." Bishop Edward 
Salmon of South Carolina, a member of the Kanuga Planning Committee 
(KPC), the group responsible for much of the planning at both meetings since 
Phoenix, said that there was a "groundswell in the church of seeking a new 
way of doing things--a deep sense of need for change. 

"Too often we have been driven by the tyranny of the moment," 
Salmon continued. "The former way was a costly way of working together, 
functioning in a win-lose climate. The new mode is not an attempt to 
minimize conflict, but to debate the issues and come to decisions out of a 
different context." 

In a later presentation, Bishop Rogers Harris of Southwest Florida said 
that the House of Bishops had "functioned in a political paradigm--not unlike 
the U.S. Senate--with pressure groups from the left and the right." 

"We [the KPC] began to plan for a paradigm shift--one that would have 
us organized less like a political body and more like the Council of Apostles 
[described in the Book of Acts]," Harris added. “We are in the process of 
beginning to be different." he contended. 

The "new mode"--seeking to form a renewed sense of community and 
shared leadership among the bishops--transformed the meeting into a series of 
brief presentations, followed by extended conversations around 19 tables, each 
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with seven or eight bishops. Each table included a balance of geographical 
and theological perspective--an attempt to encourage intimate conversation 
among bishops who might normally have opposed one another behind rhetoric 
at microphones. 


Study of Scripture was heart of meeting 

For three days, bishops turned their attention to the subject of biblical 
authority--a concern that had bubbled beneath many of the recent debates in 
their house and in the wider church. “You and I are aware of the main 
problems pressing us as a church and a society but, because we believe the 
Bible to be crucial for our mission as God’s church in the world, so it is 
important that we from time to time make it central to our study and 
reflection," said Bishop Frederick Borsch of Los Angeles, chair of the 
bishops’ theology committee, in a letter prior to the meeting. 

Discussion of four academic papers written by seminary professors-- 
ranging from one that argued for a “literal” interpretation of Scriptures to one 
that viewed Scriptures from the perspective of feminist liberation theology-- 
was the heart of the meeting. 

In introductory comments about her paper, the Rev. Dr. Ellen Wondra 
of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School summed up the importance of the 
exercise. "The discussion in which we are engaged is an important one, not 
just because of the subject matter--which is important in itself--but because the 
same questions undergird this discussion as many other discussions. Who and 
what has authority?" Wondra asked. "Who decided? What is authority? And 
how does the church speak the Good News in the world today?" 

Following hours of discussion spread across three days, a survey of 
comments from the table groups revealed that bishops found that the process 
was informative--if not transformative. "I learned once again that it is 
important to listen to positions and opinions that differ from mine," one bishop 
said. "Talking about Scriptures helped me to know and understand others in 
the group," said another. One bishop suggested that the table groups offered 
"a new pattern for us to address other topics.” 

However, in spite of enthusiasm for the small-group process, there 
were some notes of doubt. "We fear that we might not use these learnings in 
dealing with controversial issues that divide us," one table reported. It was a 
concern that would be left hanging throughout the meeting. 


Planning process to address change 
In small-group sessions, brief plenary presentations and around the 
edges of the meeting, bishops expressed some confusion, some impatience with 
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a process aimed at building community and setting aside controversial issues. 
Consultants from the Center for Parish Development in Chicago laid out a 
several-phased proposal for.a complex planning process meant to help bishops 
make changes in their leadership style. The proposal included several 
planning sessions by committees that would prepare for two meetings of the 
House of Bishops in 1993. 

"The House of Bishops is one of the first bodies in North America to 
say that ‘something very serious is wrong,’” said Paul Dietterich, who, with 
his wife, Ina Grace, was a consultant to the house. Dietterich painted a very 
bleak picture of the future of mainline Protestantism if church leaders are not 
willing to face the changes necessary for survival. Pointing out that "55,000 
people leave church each week never to return,” Dietterich said that "unless a 
major change occurs, we’ll see the churches of today become relics-- 
interesting, but obsolete." j 

After proposing a timeline with a series of planning meetings--and a 
budget of more than $125,000 to support the proposal, Dietterich posed a 
litany of questions later described by Bishop Vince Warner of Olympia as "a 
wake-up call." "Is the House of Bishops ready for long-term change, or 
merely looking for a ‘quick fix’?" Dietterich asked. "Are the members of the 
house ready to invest the time and money required for significant changes? 
Are people aware of the resistance [to change], and are they willing to learn 
from it?” he asked. 


‘Change will be bumpy’ 

Almost immediately resistance to the proposal surfaced. For several 
days the KPC received negative feedback from bishops who balked at the high 
price tag attached to the proposal--especially for consultants’ fees. Many 
bishops expressed concern that the "transformation process" did not encompass 
the leadership role of the House of Deputies and the Executive Council. Others 
continued to be confused or suspicious about where the process would lead the 
bishops. Yet, there was overwhelming consensus that the house must not turn 
back to the previous way of doing business. 

"There is a general commitment to change the way we do things," said 
Bishop Salmon. "I think we are beginning to see that the way we live together 
is not merely a matter of process--but really speaks about who we are. We 
know that any process leading to change will be bumpy," he continued, "but 
we must decide whether we will be in charge of the change process--or victims 
of it." 

By the conclusion of the meeting, the bishops reached a consensus-- 
albeit not unanimously--that they would hold another meeting at the Kanuga 
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Conference Center in the spring of 1993 to explore "the meaning of the 
episcopacy." Still to be worked out were details regarding financing of the 
meeting and the role of consultants in the ongoing process. Yet there appeared 
to be enough goodwill and trust in the process to take the next step--wherever 
it leads. 


‘We should not go back to Egypt’ 

In a presentation on the final day of the meeting, Chicago Bishop Frank 
Griswold was the first to compare their grappling with change to a sojourn in 
the biblical wilderness. He said that the special meeting in Kanuga 
represented "leaving Egypt" and the meeting in Baltimore represented 
"entering into the wilderness." Griswold said that, like the ancient Hebrews, 
the bishops were on "a journey of testing and purification that included angels 
and wild beasts, manna and oasis. The wilderness exposes us to the personal 
and collective sinfulness that undermine transformation." 

Griswold said that the bishops were in a period that "requires 
endurance and faithfulness. It is a process that is positive, though painful and 
costly." He reminded his colleagues that they--like the children of Israel--had 
experienced murmuring, discontent and anger directed toward their leaders. 
"Like them, we are tempted by idolatry--to fashion golden calves that seek a 
quick fix instead of a long-term change." 

Griswold added that a great deal of faithfulness was exhibited among 
the bishops. He described the table fellowships as "experiences of manna." 
And, despite some impatience with the process, Griswold said that he 
encountered no sentiment that "we should go back to Egypt. We will continue 
to experience a climate of hope and realism, sin and grace, incredible 
possibility--if we are faithful," he concluded. 

"The process begun in Kanuga and continued in Baltimore will have an 
effect on the way we do business in our dioceses," said Bishop Sam Hulsey of 
Northwest Texas, chair of the KPC. "We are called to be in a constant 
process of learning--including how to be bishops." 


Archbishop of Canterbury calls for ‘diaconal church’ 

Beginning his first official tour of the United States in conjunction with 
the House of Bishops meeting, Archbishop of Canterbury George Carey 
sounded as though he had been a part of the house's struggle when he told the 
bishops that "a new world order requires a new church--outward looking, 
vibrant and confident." Carey said that he envisioned “a diaconal 
church...reaching out and relating the faith in communities where the needs 
are real." 
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Calling on the bishops to "keep a sense of perspective," Carey warned 
against an "introverted" view of the world that ignores "sisters and brothers 
who are persecuted for their faith on the frontiers of human existence." He 
asserted that too much concern for maintenance and too little emphasis on 
mission can lead to "wallowing in our own little world." 

In a reference to the bishops’ struggle with collegiality in their 
deliberations, Carey said that they should "be united to a degree in that [they] 
don’t do solo acts" without consulting their colleagues. He also said that the 
church should be a place of martyrs--that is, of witnesses--"so committed to 
one another [that we are] prepared to go to the cross for our faith." 


Linking Scripture and episcopacy 

Carey joined the conversation on biblical authority with a major address 
to the house in the final hours of the meeting. "We cannot engage with 
Scripture or interpret it without entering into a dialogue with the word of 
God," he said. "We are not simply sponges who soak up the word of God, 
nor are we vessels simply waiting to be filled. Our own experience, worship 
and prayer engage with Scripture and invite it to have an impact upon our 
lives." 

Linking the concern about scriptural interpretation to the role of 
bishops, Carey said that there is a temptation for bishops to assume "an 
authoritarian teaching office." He suggested that bishops should instead be "a 
living canon--a focal point where dialogue with issues of Christian belief is 
invited." 

"Episcopal authority is not given so that we dispense answers to every 
question,” Carey said. "But it is given so that you and I might direct people 
to Jesus Christ, who is the way, the truth and life itself." 


Bishops still seeking clarity for the future 

At a press conference following the meeting, Carey emphasized that 
Christian ethical decisions must be made in the context of conversation, "never 
divorced from the journey of others." It was a comment that rang true for 
many bishops who continue to struggle with the goal of collegiality and the 
demand that bishops exercise leadership. 

"It is not yet obvious how to translate our experience and deepen it, 
and to use it to help the whole church," said Suffragan Bishop Chester Talton 
of Los Angeles at the conclusion of the meeting. "It is not completely clear 
how we can take our study and put it to work as we face new demands and 
challenging opportunities in the world." 

Yet, the Baltimore meeting ended on a hopeful note, despite some 
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unanswered questions about how to move forward. "The point [of grappling 
with a new leadership style] is that we are interested in a more fruitful 
episcopate that will support our mission in the world,” Hulsey concluded. 


In separate action 

= The bishops participated in discussions about racism in the Episcopal 
Church. A panel led by Presiding Bishop Browning and Bishops Wantland 
(Eau Claire), Epting (lowa), and Tennis (Delaware) spoke about their 
experiences in confronting racism. 

In his remarks to the house, Browning asserted that racism was 
"ripping apart our global village...infesting and infecting our own church." 
He said that it was not possible "to be a Christian and a racist." 

= Browning reported on developments surrounding the controversy 
between the Diocese of Southern Virginia and St. Luke’s Episcopal Church in 
Richmond. He told the bishops that he had written retired Bishop Donald 
Davies to express his disapproval of Davies's recent unauthorized visit to St. 
Luke’s. Browning described Davies's action as having "broken a sacred trust 
between the bishop of Southern Virginia and his congregation." Browning 
said that he hoped the situation at St. Luke's could be resolved "within the 
pastoral relationship," although he did not rule out canonical action in the 
future if the problem persists. 

=Spouses of bishops reported that they had begun to build community 
within their group, although they continue to wonder "where do we fit in?" 
Reporting for the spouses, Mary Williams of North Carolina said that there is 
"considerable diversity" among spouses of bishops, and that most of them 
maintain their own careers and serve the church "in creative and intelligent 
ways." For the first time, a male spouse--David Dixon, husband of 
Washington’s Suffragan Bishop-elect Jane Dixon--participated in a portion of 
the spouses’ meeting. 
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92184 
Preacher says that crisis in America requires 
‘new song’ from Episcopal leaders 


by Jeffrey Penn 


In a celebration marking 300 years of Anglicanism in Maryland, a 
nationally known African-American preacher charged leaders of the Episcopal 
Church to face the future with a new vision of the church as a radically 
inclusive community. 

"We must learn to sing a new song,” said the Rev. Michael Curry, 
rector of St. James Episcopal Church in Baltimore. Curry told the packed 
congregation of historic Old St. Paul’s Church--including more than 180 
bishops of the Episcopal Church and their spouses--that "America is at a 
crossroads," requiring bold new leadership. 

Curry warned that recent events portend a crisis that could tear apart 
the fabric of American society. Among the warning signs, he cited the riots in 
Los Angeles, turning Haitians away at our borders, the rise of politicians like 
David Duke, civil war in what was Yugoslavia and the cries of Native 
Americans for justice. 

The response of church and society to these warnings, Curry 
contended, would suggest that "we will either weave a beautiful tapestry or 
create a social tragedy." Quoting the late Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., Curry 
emphasized the urgency of the moment: "We must either learn to live together 
as brothers and sisters, or perish together as fools.” 


Direction of the church must change 

Drawing on the images of ancient Hebrews in Babylonian captivity and 
African Americans in slavery, Curry insisted that the church must learn to 
"sing a new song." Singing, Curry said, would help the downtrodden and 
confused endure the oppression and frustration of the moment, but also to 
envision a better future. 

The church, Curry said, "must be a new community with new kinds of 
folks...and if we spread the seeds of the Gospel, the direction of the Episcopal 
Church will change." He asserted that, in a few decades, the church would 
more closely reflect the demographic changes in America, and would include 
more members from ethnic minorities. 

Curry concluded his sermon by describing how he and other members 
of inner-city churches led Christmas caroling expeditions through drug-infested 
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neighborhoods in Baltimore. Admitting that he thought the idea was both silly 
and dangerous, Curry reported that the experience had been transforming for 
him. "Old people who were frightened and locked in their houses out of fear 
came out and joined in the singing. Young people who didn’t even know the 
words were curious and joined us. Even some of the drug addicts stopped for 
a moment and became involved." Curry said that for a twinkling of an eye, 
the caroling had shown a foretaste of the Kingdom of God and given him 
hope. "One day our children will play in the streets again,” he said. 

Curry’s sermon was a rousing finale to a morning that began with a 
disappointing note. A torrent of rain forced bishops to cancel a planned march 
through downtown Baltimore to the strains of a bagpipe band. Once inside the 
historic church building, the congregation embraced with a sustained standing 
ovation a sermon that mixed humor, anecdote and vivid biblical and 
contemporary images--and spoke directly to many of the issues facing the 
bishops at their annual meeting. 


92185 
Carey tells lay leaders they must be prophetic 
witness in the world 


by James Solheim 


Archbishop of Canterbury George L. Carey--leading cleric of the 
Anglican Communion--brought a powerful word of encouragement to laity of 
the Episcopal Church in his first public speech during a 12-day visit to the 
United States. 

Speaking to about 300 lay leaders at a consultation in Washington, 
D.C., sponsored by Trinity Parish of Wall Street, Carey said that "it is the lay 
members who are unquestionably those with the keenest perception of the 
needs of our world--and they have insights which the clergy would do well to 
heed. They have countless opportunities to make Christ known in the world." 

Through the marvel of telecommunications, Carey’s message was 
beamed by satellite to almost 6,000 Episcopalians gathered at 55 locations in 
30 dioceses across the country. After his address, many participants asked 
questions to clarify the archbishop’s position on the theme of the conference, 
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"Values in Vocation: A Challenge for the Laity." 

The Rev. Daniel Matthews, rector of Trinity, said that Carey accepted 
the invitation after a conversation at the World Council of Churches Assembly 
in Australia because it offered an opportunity for dialogue with the church’s 
laity. 

Carey argued in his opening address that the church does not affirm the 
role of laity in the world and said that, once they cross the threshold of the 
parish, "lay people are given jobs or responsibilities that bear little 
resemblance to their undoubted gifts." That is tragic, Carey contended, 
because the church "loses out on the very resources God has provided for the 
church’s well-being and growth." 

Yet Carey said the good news is that "lay people have been 
discovered," that "the church is waking up to the fact that its task is too big 
and too important to be left in the hands of the few--especially the few whose 
training and experience is mismatched when set against many of the needs of 
today’s world." 


Christ brought kingdom, not church 

Carey went on "to challenge a theology and a history which 
automatically assumes that the center of Christianity is the church rather than 
the world." He reminded his nationwide audience that "Christ came to bring 
us a kingdom, not a church," and that the church "has been and must always 
be a vehicle of mission to the world so that many may be initiated and come 
into the kingdom." 

Calling for a Copernican revolution that could include the "suspension 
of all normal church activities to enable a start from a wholly new 
perspective," Carey said that such a move would stimulate the church to look 
beyond survival as an institution to a role as "the church of Jesus Christ in his 
world." Such a radical rearrangement of the church's agenda means that the 
church would be concerned with helping its lay members in their "frontline" 
ministries in the world, he said. 

"If at the end of this radical rethinking, it is a more streamlined church 
that emerges, then I can promise you that such a church--which has turned 
itself inside out--will be a truly prophetic church," Carey added. 

The archbishop called on lay leaders to "exercise a royal priesthood as 
Christians in the world," one that "takes our Christian humanity seriously," 
that takes the gifts of lay people seriously, but also takes prophetic witness 
seriously. 

"My conviction is that the church which is engaged with the world and 
its demands upon individuals and institutions will be able to support, 
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encourage and equip not only those at the front line but also those who from 
time to time require first aid," Carey said. 

Empowering lay people for their ministry in the world will require a 
radical change in attitude, Carey continued, and an acceptance that "the local 
church and its structures must come second to the needs of those serving 
Christ in the world and the real needs of the communities in which we live." 


Laity can liberate clergy 

In a brief biographical film introducing the evening, Carey said that he 
was initially frightened by the increased role of the laity while serving a parish 
in Durham--until he saw that the laity were liberating him for his own role. 

Responding to questions from Oregon, Texas, Illinois, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania and Tennessee, Carey urged laity to "begin where you are." He 
told of reading in a parish bulletin that "the church is not bothered by change-- 
as long as it doesn’t make any difference." Carey expressed his hopes that 
American laity would change the church and, through their unique ministry, 
also change the world. 

At a breakfast closing the conference, Carey stressed the partnership 
role of clergy and laity. Carey was joined by Presiding Bishop Edmond 
Browning, who said that the key to lay ministry is "recovery of the power in 
the baptismal covenant." Browning said that the church makes a mistake 
“when it takes gifted laity and makes them clergy" because it denies the power 
of lay ministry in the world. 

In response to a question from Dr. Louie Crew, founder of the 
church’s ministry with gay and lesbian Episcopalians, Carey admitted that he 
was still personally struggling with the church's attitude toward homosexuals. 
He said that he found some guidance in "the pattern of our Lord when he dealt 
with people on the fringe," noticing Christ's “ability to cross frontiers." 

Carey concluded that "the church of Jesus Christ is a church of blurred edges" 
and he looked forward to the day when "we can live with our differences." 
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92186 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s wit and wisdom 
help Diocese of Maryland celebrate 300 years 


by Jeffrey Penn 


Presiding Bishop Edmond L. Browning, bishops from the Diocese of 
Maryland and the archbishop of Canterbury joined more than 800 
Episcopalians on September 11 for a celebration marking 300 years of 
Anglican presence in Maryland and the 200th anniversary of the consecration 
of Bishop Thomas John Claggett as bishop of Maryland. 

Lines formed outside Baltimore's Church of the Redeemer more than 
an hour and a half before the service. The expected arrival of Archbishop of 
Canterbury George Carey--spiritual leader of 70 million Anglicans worldwide-- 
added a note of excitement to the slight chill in the morning air as the 
expectant chatted, read newspapers and drank coffee from thermoses to pass 
the time. 

Once inside, the service began with a spectacle of banners, choirs, 
crosses and bishops in cope and miter in procession. Drums, cymbal, bell 
choir, organ and brass ensemble filled the nave of the modern church building 
with a feast of sounds throughout the two-hour celebration. 


Anglicanism in Maryland had turbulent beginnings 

The tercentenary celebration marked a 1692 Act of the Maryland 
Assembly establishing the Church of England, ordering the division of the 
counties into parishes and taxing the populace for "the building of churches 
and support of the clergy." 

After 84 years of establishment, the American Revolution ended the 
Anglican Church’s special status in Maryland. A chaotic period of painfully 
divided loyalties and financial ruin followed, but in 1780 the Protestant 
Episcopal Church was formed. For years Maryland had no bishop to serve a 
church desolated by war, identification with the British cause and 
disestablishment. Finally, at the diocesan convention in May 1792, Claggett 
was unanimously elected first bishop. 

In consecrating Claggett, the Maryland church seized an opportunity to 
unite in him both lines of apostolic secession by inviting the four Episcopal 
bishops in the United States to participate, all of them consecrated in Scotland 
or England. The first consecration on American soil took place in New 
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York’s Trinity Church on September 17, 1792, during a session of the General 
Convention. 


Follow in Claggett’s footsteps 

In a sermon that drew heavily on the example of Claggett’s ministry, 
Carey encouraged Maryland Episcopalians to follow in Claggett’s footsteps as 
"one whose apostolic ministry, and dedicated life led to the vigorous building 
and growth of the church." 

"We need to constantly to be an outward-looking church, confident that 
our Gospel has a word to say to the perennial questions and daily predicaments 
of human life," Carey said. 

Drawing from the Scripture lessons, Carey charged the congregation to 
press forward with a missionary zeal comparable to the love that a shepherd 
has for the sheepfold. "Take seriously the weak and oppressed,” he said. 

"We are, in Ezekiel’s words, ‘to bandage the hurt and strengthen the sick.’ 
We are to shepherd the flock with justice.” 

"People hunger and thirst for righteousness, for justice," Carey 
continued, "but they also hunger for a faith that will feed their minds as well 
as their hearts." He said that the Episcopal Church must continue "to present 
our faith in ways that do justice to the wonderful variety of human 
knowledge--scientific, ethical and cultural.” 

"We must not offer people the spurious evangelism of pure emotion, or 
false promises of pie in the sky," Carey added. "True evangelism...will 
always stretch the minds, as well as satisfy the hearts and souls of those who 
seek the bread of life." 

Carey concluded that the mission of the church must be about 
reconciliation. "The church has never been free of storms--both internal and 
external. But its resources for riding the storms are inexhaustible" if the 
church centers its life on the reconciling ministry of Christ, Carey said. 


Quick wit was received with laughter, applause 

Despite the seriousness of the occasion, Carey spoke to the 
congregation with an easygoing style and quick wit that drew laughter and 
applause. 

Contrasting the example of Claggett as exemplar with a self-deprecating 
note about English bishops, Carey remarked that "200 years ago bishops were 
not regarded as a totally unmixed blessing. American Christians were not that 
impressed by what they had heard of the English episcopacy--and with good 
reason. My home at Lambeth Palace is decorated with some fine portraits of 
some fairly unmemorable eighteenth-century bishops, not the kind of men who 
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might set the Thames on fire." The congregation erupted in laughter. 

An exchange of gifts between Carey and Maryland Bishop Ted Eastman 
was a moment of intimacy, humor and warmth. Eastman presented Carey and 
his wife, Eileen, with a pair of teal, hand-carved and hand-painted duck 
decoys fashioned by a local Baltimore artisan. Eastman told the congregation 
that in England the word duck or duckie was a slang term of endearment, and 
hence the gift was a symbol of the diocese’s affection for the Careys. 

In a quick retort, Carey said of the decoys, "Archbishops are used to 
being shot at." He added that he appreciated the gifts and saw them as a 
symbol of the Christian ministry. "When you see a duck gliding along on the 
water so smoothly, with no apparent effort, underneath it is paddling along 
like mad to stay afloat. Ministry is like that sometimes," he said. 

After the service, several members of the congregation remarked that 
Carey fit his sermon’s description of Claggett: "friendly, open, frank and 
engaging." A tercentenary marked and celebrated, throngs of Maryland 
Episcopalians brimming with smiles headed out of the church into bright 
noonday sun and took their first steps into the next century. 


92187 
At Washington National Cathedral Carey urges 
Americans to exercise leadership for others 


Standing in a pulpit fashioned from stones sent from his own 
archdiocese, at a cathedral on a hill named for St. Alban, the first English 
martyr, Archbishop of Canterbury George Carey told the congregation at 
Washington National Cathedral that "already I feel entirely at home among 
you." 

Carey, on his first official visit to the United States, which will last 10 
days, told the congregation at the September 13 service that he "would like to 
see a church whose Christian people exhibit a joyful Christian faith." Echoing 
themes he had already addressed at the House of Bishops meeting in Baltimore 
and a conference for lay leaders in Washington, Carey said that "no church 
must be totally issue-ridden; no church can allow the Gospel basics of trust, 
forgiveness, love and joy to be obscured by contemporary problems, however 
intractable, or personal responsibilities, however burdensome." 
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Carey observed that "Americans, on the whole, I have found are not 
disturbed when leadership takes them into areas of risk, where tough decisions 
have to be made and adventurous faith exercised." Leadership in daily life, 
however, should be exploited "for the good of others and not simply for 
ourselves," Carey added. 

Christian leaders cannot fulfill their vocation "without regard for those 
whose lives are blighted by discrimination, deprivation or disease," Carey 
said. He applauded the Episcopal Church's "exemplary record in its action for 
the world’s poor" and contended that the Christian church "must not betray its 
calling to bind up the broken-hearted and heal the sick" as the misery of the 
world deepens. 

In the afternoon, Carey joined youth on the lawn of the cathedral. 
While a rock band played and the youth ate pizza, Carey moved among them, 
signing autographs and asked where they lived. As the young people shouted 
out the names of their home states, Carey responded, "I came the farthest--I’m 
from London." 

Carey told the group of about 300 that in today’s fiercely competitive 
world many people yearn for instant rewards. “But the only treasure that 
really matters is to know and love God," he said. 

Carey, who recently led a pilgrimage of a thousand youth to the 
monastic community in Taize, France, told youth gathered in Washington that 
"Jesus has a special place in his heart for young people. Enjoy your 
Christianity--and never let grown-ups tell you that you are the church of the 
future. You are the church of today.” 


92188 
‘Deluge of goodwill’ helps Episcopal Church 
respond to destructive hurricanes 


by Jeffrey Penn 


Trying to match the destructive speed with which hurricanes swept 
through southern Florida, Louisiana, and Hawaii, the Presiding Bishop’s Fund 
for World Relief has responded swiftly to the destruction left in their wake. 
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Emergency grants of $25,000 each were sent to the dioceses of Southeast 
Florida, Louisiana, Western Louisiana, and Hawaii following the wrath of 
Hurricanes Andrew and Iniki. 

"We got in touch immediately with diocesan officials to give us an 
assessment of the situation," said Bishop Furman Stough, who resigned on 
September | as deputy of the fund. Local diocesan officials are designing 
their own response to the crisis, according to Stough, including the use of 
Episcopal churches as "command posts" for volunteers cooperating in 
ecumenical relief efforts. 


Rebuilding will be ‘lengthy process’ 

Severe destruction by Hurricane Andrew prevented Bishop Calvin 
Schofield of Southeast Florida from attending the recent House of Bishops 
meeting in Baltimore. In a letter to the bishops, Schofield reported on relief 
efforts in his diocese. "This is going to be a lengthy process--and several 
months will pass before things will be back to normal." 

Schofield said that "three of our hardest-hit churches have turned 
themselves into distribution centers for food and clothing while they 
themselves are in the midst of rebuilding.” 

Schofield praised the efforts of the U.S. military in the relief effort, 
saying that it was "psychologically and constructively positive from all points 
of view. The 82nd Airborne has rebuilt the roof of the Church of the 
Ascension [in Perrine], which was our most damaged church. The 10th 
Mountain Division has been doing marvelous work in the Homestead area in 
helping to rebuild that city and to clear some of the church properties 
throughout this part of the state.” 


‘A panorama of ruin’ 

Hurricane Andrew invaded the U.S. coastline on a five-day journey of 
destruction, with wind speeds greater than 140 miles an hour. It spawned 
several tornadoes, caused severe flooding and left nearly 30 people dead in the 
Bahamas and the United States. 

The estimated $20 billion of damage in Florida alone made Andrew the 
most expensive natural disaster in U.S. history. Officials estimate that the 
number of Floridians left homeless by the storm at nearly 250,000. One 
newspaper account described the destruction south of Miami as "a panorama of 
ruin.” 

Early accounts of the storm's fury by people on the scene were 
magnified by later television and newspaper reports that catalogued the extent 
of the destruction. Gloria van Brocklin, a Volunteer for Mission from the 
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Diocese of Central New York, arrived in Homestead, Florida, just a week 
before Hurricane Andrew ripped through the area south of Miami. 

"It was absolutely a nightmare," she said in a telephone interview. Van 
Brocklin is a nurse practitioner working with Haitian refugees in southern 
Florida through the ecumenical Christian Community Service Agency. "There 
is so much work ahead of us to rebuild our lives," she said. 

Van Brocklin rode out the storm huddled in the bathroom of St. John’s 
rectory in Homestead, at one point convinced the house was coming apart over 
her head. Emerging after the hurricane passed, Van Brocklin returned to her 
home in Homestead to find that it was miraculously untouched. "But 
everything around me was destroyed--all the condominiums, the trailer parks 
and the Air Force base are gone," she added. “The devastation is 
unbelievable, beyond description. The downtown area was totally wiped out, 
and now you can look right through the buildings," she said. “And the area of 
the Haitian migrant camps has simply disappeared." 


Despair and compassion in Southeast Florida 

"There has been tremendous continuing response from parishes, 
dioceses and other compassionate people in and outside Florida," said Andy 
Taylor, director of communication in the Diocese of Southeast Florida. 

Taylor said that people in South and North Carolina who remember 
their own suffering in the wake of Hurricane Hugo in 1989 have been 
especially responsive to the need. He added that “they loaded up vans and 
trucks with food, water and emergency building supplies for dealing with torn 
roofs and broken windows, all critically needed in the days immediately 
following the storm’s landfall." 

"The greatest need is for building a cash resource for providing 
immediate help for people faced with rebuilding homes and lives," Taylor 
added. He reported that despair from the storm's wake has “turned to 
frustration and anger over the lack of bureaucratic leadership and logistical 
coordination in bringing help to the storm's hurt, homeless and hungry 


people." 


Louisiana coastal towns report damage 

Louisiana coastal towns also felt the brunt of Andrew’s wrath. Carol 
Barber, secretary to the bishop of Louisiana, reported that many homes in the 
town of Houma received damage, but apparently the Episcopal church had 
withstood the storm. Many homes in Franklin were destroyed, and St. Mary’s 
Episcopal Church there lost its steeple and portions of its roof. 

"Some of the worst damage in our diocese occurred when a tornado 
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was spun off the hurricane near LaPlace," Barber said. Although there is no 
report of damage to the Episcopal church, "a six-block area of homes 
disappeared in 30 seconds," she reported. 

Relief efforts in the Diocese of Louisiana are being coordinated through 
ecumenical organizations, Barber said. Initial response to the affected areas 
included shipments of bottled water, ice, juices, crackers, batteries, work 
gloves, canned foods and diapers. 

"We have had an incredible volume of telephone calls and inquiries 
from across the country with offers of help,” Barber reported. She said that 
the deluge of goodwill would go a long way toward rebuilding after the 
hurricane’s fury. 


PB’s Fund grant ‘made all the difference’ 

Bishop Robert Hargrove of Western Louisiana reported that the 
hurricane wreaked considerable damage on the town of New Iberia, although 
Epiphany Episcopal Church was spared. “The town looks devastated--the 
damage to physical property is significant,” Hargrove said. 

Hargrove reported that Epiphany Church in New Iberia has become the 
"command post" for an ecumenical relief effort that includes the Roman 
Catholic diocese and the American Red Cross. A makeshift hospital was set 
up in the parish hall, and dozens of bedridden elderly people were moved in. 
Diocesan officials report a constant stream of patients, and as many as 80 
prescriptions of medicine are administered daily. 

Hargrove said that the emergency financial assistance from the PB’s 
Fund "made all the difference" in the effort to respond to the crisis. "Once 
we had assurance of the grant, we put our relief operation in motion, and then 
food and volunteers poured in to help people in need." 

The Diocese of Western Louisiana has received telephone calls and fax 
messages from as far away as Japan with assurances that the people of 
Louisiana were in their thoughts and prayers, Hargrove reported. 


Browning calls for continued relief effort 

Demonstrating a special concern for his former diocese, Presiding 
Bishop Edmond L. Browning thanked the PB's Fund for its "focused 
response" to the destruction left in Hawaii by Hurricane Iniki, as well as in 
parts of the country ravaged by Hurricane Andrew. "I thank those who have 
contributed to the fund and use this opportunity to ask for your continued 
support," he said. 

According to Bill Caradine of the PB's Fund, "a steady stream of 
contributions" is still being received for relief efforts. “Although the 
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devastation from Hurricane Andrew may be the worst we have ever seen, the 
response to the fund has been overwhelming,” Stough added. 


[Editors note: Contributions for relief efforts in response to Hurricane 
Andrew and Hurricane Iniki may be sent to the Presiding Bishop’s Fund 
for World Relief, 815 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10017.] 


92189 
Church in Southern Africa ordains first women 


to the priesthood 


by Mike McCoy 


On September 5, only 22 days after the synod of the Church of the 
Province of Southern Africa (CPSA) approved the ordination of women, three 
women were ordained September 5 in Grahamstown, in the eastern part of 
South Africa’s Cape Province, by Bishop David Russell. 

Describing the ordination day as "rich and special," Russell thanked the 
three women for their obedience to their call. “Yours has been a faithful, 
loyal waiting--especially those who have been deacons for some time--which 
you have borne in pain," Russell said. "It has been a creative pain that has 
deepened you and our church." 

The ordinands were: Nancy Charton, a retired associate professor of 
political studies at Rhodes University and the first woman deacon ordained by 
the province in 1985; Bridge Dickson, a retired medical doctor; and Su 
Groves, who recently completed her theological studies. 

"We in this diocese have for some time been ready and have waited in 
obedience and unity for the province to make its corporate decision," Russell 
said. "The way is opened, and we move in obedience and unity." 

The three-hour service passed without incident, despite fears that 
opponents of women’s ordination might raise objections. 

"Today, we stand between two epochs--the dying old order and the 
emerging new one," Dean Anthony Mdletshe said in his sermon. "We come 
from a patriarchal society, a society that believes in the power of the fathers, 
through which they determined what part women would play or not play," the 
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dean said. “This kind of thinking is embedded in the minds of people; that 
their status in life, especially of men, was ordained by God." 

Dean Mdletshe concluded by quoting Martin Luther King, Jr.: "With 
this faith, go and carve tunnels of hope from mountains of despair." 

The synod decided at its August meeting by a 79-percent majority to 
ordain women as priests, but delegates also asked the bishops to draw up 
guidelines "to meet the needs of those who have difficulties of conscience" 
with the decision. 

Archbishop Desmond Tutu underscored both the pain and the joy of the 
occasion and stressed that the vote did not compel any bishop to ordain 
women. 

Of the 34 provinces and member churches of the worldwide Anglican 
Communion, 15 have ordained women as deacons, and now 15 have also 
ordained them to the priesthood. In some cases, individual dioceses ordain 
women with province-wide agreement. The Church of England will vote on 
the issue at its General Synod in November. 


--Mike McCoy is on the staff of the CPSA in Cape Town. 


92190 
Women’s Caucus basks in recent victories--but 
vows to press advocacy agenda 


by James Solheim 


The 20th annual meeting of the Episcopal Women's Caucus (EWC) 
basked in the glow of some significant recent advances by women in the 
church--and vowed to press its case for inclusiveness with even more vigor. 

Calling advocacy the “bread and butter" of the caucus, EWC president 
Sally Bucklee of Maryland told over a hundred women gathered for the 
meeting in Baltimore, September 5, "We are lean, mean and designed for 
action." 

Formed in 1971 to work for the ordination of women to the priesthood 
and to develop a "roster of qualified women to recommend to key elected and 
appointed positions, including the episcopate," the EWC was energized by the 
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presence at the Baltimore meeting of two of the most powerful and visible 
women in the church--Pamela Chinnis, president of the House of Deputies, 
and the Rev. Jane Dixon, suffragan bishop-elect of the Diocese of Washington 
(DC). 

Tapping into the meeting’s theme of “Weaving Stories," Chinnis wove 
a tapestry that included elements of her childhood in an extended family in the 
Ozarks, college in the East, and a rather traditional role as a suburban 
housewife. 

Volunteer work at church was "one way women could move into 
positions of leadership in the church,” Chinnis said. When she was elected 
president of Episcopal Church Women in her diocese, however, "a whole new 
world opened up," and she saw the importance of the ordination of women. 
After her election as senior warden of her parish, and through increased 
participation at the church’s General Convention, Chinnis moved into 
increasingly powerful leadership positions, culminating in her election in 1985 
as vice president of the House of Deputies “by four votes out of 950." 

"One day we will overcome barriers--but not in my lifetime or in 
yours," she warned her audience. "However small the gains are, or seem to 
be, we were and are not willing to make peace with the oppression of racism, 
sexism and classism," Chinnis said to a standing ovation. 


Out of the kitchen into a new world 

Bristling with obvious pride, Bucklee introduced her own rector, the 
"almost Right Reverend" Jane Dixon, elected last May as suffragan bishop of 
the Diocese of Washington. 

Dixon thanked the caucus and "all the women who spent time in the 
trenches, fighting for the ordination of women." She wove her own story, 
beginning with strong support from a mother and grandmother during her 
privileged Presbyterian childhood in Mississippi, college at Vanderbilt, 
"following the track for proper young Southern women" into marriage, a short 
teaching career and life as a mother in suburban Washington, D.C. 

Election to the vestry of her parish and a conversation with Verna 
Dozier, who was serving as consultant to a diocesan task force on Christian 
education, helped change her life. Encouraged by mentoring advice from 
Dozier to "be who you are," Dixon began to “step out of the kitchen into a 
new and different world," including the possibility of ordination. 

Entering Virginia Theological Seminary at the age of 40, Dixon shared 
the pain of changing the patterns of her family life--and the difficulties she 
faced in obtaining that first position after her ordination to the diaconate in 
1981. 
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In 1986, Dixon was chosen rector of St. Philip’s in Washington, the 
second woman to serve as a rector in the diocese. She described those years of 
wrestling together "as the people of God" and said one of the costs of her 
election to the episcopate will be the loss of that intimate relationship with a 
parish. Dixon will be consecrated at Washington National Cathedral on 
November 19. 


In other action, the caucus 

@heard a report on the recent Worldwide Anglican Encounter in Brazil 
from Ann Smith, director of Women in Mission and Ministry, who promised 
another similar meeting; 

@passed a resolution commending Smith for her leadership and 
Presiding Bishop Edmond Browning for his support of the Encounter, for his 
participation and "for his understanding that change is required if women are 
to be fully free from violence and abuse and truly included in the church and 
in society"; 

®called on the church’s Executive Council to "reaffirm the policies on 
sexual harassment and sexual abuse and battery" and promote them throughout 
the church; 

urged President Bush to take the initiative in endorsing the United 
Nations Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against 
Women; 

@heard reports on legislative action from outgoing EWC board chair 
Marge Christie and Betty Coats of the church's Washington Office. 


92191 
Tutu consoles a nation following Ciskei 
massacre 


by Richard Jones 


Stunned by a September 7 massacre that left dozens dead and nearly 
200 wounded, Anglican Archbishop Desmond Tutu and a delegation of church 
leaders visited the site of the carnage in the Ciskei homeland of South Africa 
and prayed for the future of their country. 
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"Everybody is shattered.... When is it all going to stop? We have to 
keep wiping tears from people's eyes," said Tutu, who had attempted to avert 
the bloody conflict between the African National Congress (ANC) and the 
troops of Brigadier Oupa Gqozo, the leader of the Ciskei region. 

The black homeland of Ciskei is a nominally independent country in the 
eastern Cape Province of South Africa. Formed as part of the Group Areas 
Act that segregates blacks from whites, the homeland--one of 10 in the 
country--is home to about | million people. 

Some 60,000 members of the ANC marched in protest of Gqozo and of 
the laws that keep him in place, a demonstration that ended when Gqozo’s 
troops opened fire on the crowd of anti-apartheid protesters, peace monitors 
and journalists. 


Church leaders attempt to avert bloodshed 

Prior to the demonstration, Tutu and other church leaders attempted to 
head off the conflict by calling for a referendum on the continued leadership of 
Gqozo, who seized power in a 1990 coup. Both sides rejected the option. 

When that effort failed, Tutu lobbied South African President F.W. de 
Klerk and Cyril Ramaphosa, general secretary of the African National 
Congress, to have the march called off--again to no avail. 

Finally, with no other choice than to console his traumatized people, 
Tutu knelt in prayer on the bloodstained road that was the site of the carnage 
and then offered this solace to the crowd: 

"We come really to give you good news. We have come to wipe your 
tears. We have come asking God to pour oil on the wounds in your hearts. 
But we have come also to tell you that there is no way in which injustice, no 
way in which oppression, no way in which a lie will prevail forever." 


Mandela calls for Gqozo’s ouster 

For his part, ANC leader Nelson Mandela demanded the immediate 
ouster of Gqozo and called the bloodshed another stumbling block to renewed 
democracy talks with the de Klerk government, talks that were suspended after 
the June massacre of 43 blacks at the Boipatong township near Johannesburg. 
Mandela also proposed an interim Ciskei administration acceptable to all 
parties and an independent investigation into the massacre. 

"Nothing that was said or done on Monday [at the demonstration] could 
begin to justify this response by the Ciskei forces," said Mandela. 

Gqozo ruled out resigning, saying that his troops were provoked into 
firing into the crowd. "I will not step down,” he said. “If our troops had 
acted irresponsibly, they would have killed many people. They acted with 
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utmost restraint." 

In negotiations with Gqozo, Tutu and South African Council of 
Churches leader Frank Chikane said that Gqozo agrees in theory to a test of 
his support in a referendum, but they have been unable to get him to set a date 
for the referendum. 

In the meantime, as Tutu and other church leaders continue to press for 
a referendum, they are attempting to provide the region with nonpartisan 
support. "We have come as church leaders in support of the church leaders in 
this region to demonstrate our solidarity, not with the ANC, but with our 
people in their struggle for justice and for peace," Tutu said. "It is important 
that we make that quite clear. 


--Richard Jones is communication assistant with Episcopal News Service. 


92192 
World Council of Churches elects German 
theologian as general secretary 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches (WCC) has 
elected Dr. Konrad Raiser, a Lutheran pastor and professor of theology and 
ecumenics in Germany, to succeed the Rev. Emilio Castro as general 
secretary. Raiser is a seasoned ecumenical professional who spent 14 years 
working at WCC headquarters in Geneva, first in the Faith and Order 
department and later as deputy to General Secretary Philip Potter. 

In recent interviews, Raiser has stressed the links between local and 
global ecumenism, insisting that "there is nothing global that is not at the same 
time local." He said that he will seek to strengthen those links by moving 
beyond church leaders and academic theologians to include people "whose 
basic roots are in the rich background of local experience." He argued that 
the challenge for the WCC is to ensure that it is in touch both with Christians 
at the local level and with the churches as institutions. 

In a press conference after his August 24 election, Raiser said that the 
WCC is moving into a new phase, a period of transition that will lead to a 
new expression of the basic ecumenical vision. 

The election of a new general secretary comes at a time of 
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reorganization, fresh articulation of the goals of the ecumenical movement and 
a reduction in resources--both budget and staff. Last year’s assembly in 
Canberra also demanded some new accountability to member churches. 

"There is a new emphasis on how the WCC relates with member 
churches--and other churches who are not yet members," observed the Rev. 
William Norgren, the Episcopal Church's ecumenical officer. Norgren, who 
attended the Central Committee meeting in Geneva as an observer, said that 
the new general secretary and the directors of the four new program units must 
now work with the Central Committee on the "extremely complex task of 
setting a course for the WCC with a smaller staff and a leaner organizational 
structure--and carry out new priorities." 

Presiding Bishop Edmond Browning, a member of the Central 
Committee, welcomed the election of Raiser because of his "deep concern for 
the mission of the church in its ecumenical context" and because he is 
someone "who knows the complexities of the WCC." 

The other candidate for the general secretary post was Martin Conway, 
an Anglican layman who is president of Selly Oak Colleges in Birmingham, 
England. 


In other action, the Central Committee 

@described the conflict in the former Yugoslavia as "a tragic 
illustration of the inability and apparent unwillingness of the major powers to 
act as peacemakers in an even-handed and disinterested way." It also said that 
the Islamic-Christian confrontation in Bosnia “could have repercussions for 
religious communities in many parts of the world." 

Bexpressed "dismay that the government of President F.W. de Klerk, 
having earned so much international goodwill, appears unwilling to carry 
through with the reform process there." The committee urged WCC member 
churches to continue to campaign for economic and financial sanctions. 

Bcalled for reconciliation, renewed dialogue and protection of religious 
freedom in the conflict between Orthodox and Greek Catholic (Uniate) 
churches in Eastern and Central Europe. 

Bestablished priorities for the four new program units--Unity and 
Renewal; Life, Education and Mission; Justice, Peace and Creation; Sharing 
and Service. 

™welcomed two new members, a Lutheran church in Namibia and a 
Congregational church in the Marshall Islands, bringing the total WCC 
membership to 322. 
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92193 
NCC delegation optimistic on 
the reunification of Korea 


by Richard Jones 


In yet another manifestation of the end of the cold war, a 16-member 
delegation of church leaders returned from a visit to North and South Korea 
optimistic about a peacefully reunified Korean peninsula. 

"Korea is one of the last remaining countries of the world where the 
walls erected during the cold war still stand," said the Rev. Joan Brown 
Campbell, general secretary of the National Council of Churches (NCC) and a 
member of the delegation. "We noticed an eagerness on both sides for a 
normalization of relations, and our role is to make sure our own policies are 
supportive of that process." 

The group, sponsored by the NCC, spent two weeks talking with high- 
ranking church and government officials in the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea (North Korea) and the Republic of Korea (South Korea) about the 
division imposed by the allies along the 38th parallel at the end of World War 
II, a barrier that has separated some 10 million people from members of their 
families for almost 50 years. 

At previous meetings in Japan and Switzerland, religious leaders from 
both Koreas agreed to work towards reunification by August 1995, the 50th 
anniversary of the end of Japanese occupation and the beginning of a divided 
Korea, but they have not been able to meet on either side of their home turf. 
As a result, delegation members offered to carry messages from one side to 
the other, a painful reminder of the gulf that still remains between the two 
countries. 

"It was easy to see the pain in the faces of the people we told that we 
would carry messages," said Campbell. “And it was very clear to all of us 
that our ability to cross the barrier was privileged." 

The Rev. Syngman Rhee, president of the NCC, and two other Korean 
Americans in the delegation had brief reunions with family members in North 
Korea whom they had not seen since the Korean War began in 1950. Rhee 
also delivered photos from two South Korean husbands to their wives in the 
north. In South Korea, the delegation participated in worship services and a 
conference on reunification sponsored by the Korean NCC. 
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No blueprint for a reunified Korea 

Though it is tempting to compare the rapprochement of the Koreas to 
German reunification, both consequences of the thaw in relations between the 
United States and the former Soviet Union, the comparison is far from 
accurate, said Rhee. "North Korea is not East Germany, and South Korea is 
not West Germany," he added. “There is a way of reunification by 
negotiation that is not one-sided--an absorption, really--like the German 
reunification. And there is no clear-cut blueprint for what a new Korean 
government will look like." 


Memory as a force for unity 

One member of the delegation, the Rev. Mark Harris, East Asia, the 
Pacific and the Middle East officer for the Episcopal Church, suggested that 
the strongest force for reunification is memory. 

"Our primary responsibility as members of the Christian community is 
to remember that there were people martyred in North Korea and people 
imprisoned in South Korea for their Christian convictions," said Harris. "If 
we remember these people, we are saying that their convictions are more 
substantial than artificial divisions like the 38th parallel.” 

In any event, said Harris, the normalization of relations between the 
Koreas will not happen overnight, and the NCC recognizes that it must 
continue in its efforts to remove barriers to Korean reunification within the 
United States and abroad. 

"The NCC will continue pressing for normalization of relations in the 
United States and to encourage the ecumenical community in South Korea in 
its efforts to work for reunification,” said Harris. “And in North Korea, 
where the church is so small, our standing with them is a way of saying how 
important they are to us." 
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92194 
Tutu receives International Freedom Award in 
Memphis 


Addressing more than 1,000 people in the Memphis, Tennessee, 
museum that once was the motel where the Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., was 
slain, Anglican Archbishop Desmond Tutu of Cape Town said that Americans 
should pressure the South African government to move for full racial equality. 

"You must help us," Tutu said. “Call on all political groups, and use 
your enormous influence for them to discipline their followers to become more 
tolerant and not to use violence to advance their cause." 

Tutu was in Memphis to receive the International Freedom Award 
sponsored by the National Civil Rights Museum, the University of Mississippi, 
the Center for the Study of Southern Culture and the J.R. Hyde Foundation. 
Former Congresswoman Barbara Jordan of Texas received a similar award for 
her civil rights work in the United States. 


Faith, not politics, is motivation 

In their praise of Tutu, the sponsors said, "In the eyes of much of the 
world, Archbishop Tutu has come to symbolize the battle against apartheid 
through his sermons, speeches, open letters to prime ministers and numerous 
visits to the West to dramatize the cause and commitment to nonviolence in the 
pursuit of justice." 

"I am in the very serious business of bringing about the kingdom of 
God for God’s children," Tutu told his audience. "It is not our politics but 
our faith that constrains us to be as involved politically as we have been," he 
added. "God is not interested just in our souls.... God is interested in our 
whole person--body, mind and spirit.” 

Tutu said that he drew his strength from the Bible. “Nothing is so 
revolutionary, so radical as the Bible. It is subversive of all injustice, 
corruption and oppression,” he said. 


Tutu greets local Episcopalians 

Prior to receiving the award, Tutu greeted local Episcopalians in 
Memphis. He reminded them that to keep a global perspective of the 
Christian family. "Whatever happens to any Christian is of significance to all 
other Christians," Tutu said. "Both achievement and failure are shared. 
That’s why one can say to an oppressive government ‘you have already lost 
because, in taking on the church and God, there is nothing you can do to stop 
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the [march] of freedom and goodness. It is God's work, and God is in 
charge." 

"When you have been involved against injustice and oppression, you 
know you will make it because you are upheld and loved by so many people 
the world over," Tutu concluded. 


--based on reports by Bindy Snyder in the Diocese of West Tennessee 
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Archbishop Tutu resigns from Harvard governing board 

Archbishop Desmond Tutu has resigned from Harvard University’s 
governing board, a move that he says will enable him to devote more energy 
to changing his native South Africa. In his letter of resignation, Tutu stated 
that he needed to be “more available to help in the delicate but exhilarating 
business of being a midwife for the birth of the much-awaited new South 
Africa.” His six-year tenure on the Board of Overseers, a 30-member board 
that is one of two committees that govern the university, would have ended in 
1995. Tutu received a Nobel Peace Prize in 1984 for his efforts to end 
apartheid in South Africa. 


Religious leaders exhort Bush to leave God out of race 

Twenty-three church leaders, including Episcopal Church Presiding 
Bishop Edmond Browning, sent a letter to President George Bush asking him 
and the Republican Party to desist in their efforts to inject God into the 
campaign. "God is neither a Republican nor a Democrat,” said the church 
leaders. "No campaign should claim to have God on its side supporting its 
candidate, platform or policy agenda." The leaders objected to the use of 
God's name--or the implication that he favors one side--calling it "blasphemy." 
They said, "Any partisan use of God's name tends to breed intolerance and to 
divide. Rather than affirming a common reverence, with room for every 
dissent and even disbelief, it suggests religious conformity and leads to 
religious arrogance." 


Former hostages call for peace in Northern Ireland 

Former Anglican envoy Terry Waite joined two other former hostages 
in calling for an end to the violence that has stricken Northern Ireland. Terry 
Anderson and the Rev. Lawrence Jenco joined Waite at a "Beyond Hate” 
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conference in Londonderry. "Violence is never for a good purpose," said 
Anderson, chief Middle East correspondent for the Associated Press who was 
released last December after six years as a hostage. "I don’t think you’re ever 
going to end the cycle until you get at least some of those men to sit down 
across from you and talk," Anderson said. “Hatred is useless. It doesn’t 
help--it hurts you, it hurts everybody," added Father Jenco. The appeal came 
as the death toll in the 23-year conflict passed 3,000. 


Bicentennial of first black Episcopal church in November 

A bicentennial celebration to commemorate the founding of the nation’s 
first black Episcopal church, St. Thomas, is scheduled to be held in 
Philadelphia, November 4-8. The theme of the celebration is "200 Years of 
Black Presence in the Episcopal Church: One Faith, One People, One 
Struggle." Participation by black Americans in the Episcopal Church is traced 
back to 1787, when former slaves Absalom Jones and Richard Allen founded 
the Free African Society, a religious and benevolent society in Philadelphia. 
In 1792, the society purchased land to build the First African Church of 
America, which affiliated with the Episcopal Diocese of Pennsylvania and was 
renamed St. Thomas African Church. Absalom Jones became the first black 
ordained priest in 1804. For details, call St. Thomas Church at (215) 473- 
3065. 


Presiding bishop announces major staff changes 

Presiding Bishop Edmond Browning announced major staff changes 
effective September 1. Bishop Furman Stough, senior executive for planning 
and deputy for the Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World Relief, "will conclude 
this chapter of his ministry," Browning said in the announcement. Stough has 
experienced health problems in recent months. Browning said that Stough will 
serve until the end of the year as a special advisor to the presiding bishop and 
"will continue to serve on the senior executive group and work to strengthen 
the Martin Luther King, Jr. Legacy Fund." Browning added that Stough "will 
also help determine new initiatives for the Presiding Bishop’s Fund and 
generally assist me during the initial period of the new configuration." Barry 
Menuez, who has been serving as senior executive for Program, will take 
Stough’s place, and Diane Porter will assume the Program position and also 
continue as executive for Advocacy, Witness and Justice. Browning said that 
"this realignment will best serve the interests of the church as we carry out the 
mission to which we are called." 
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Press alert: Credentials for Dixon consecration 

Journalists who plan to cover the consecration of the Rev. Jane Holmes 
Dixon as suffragan bishop of Washington at 7:30 p.m. on November 19 are 
urged to contact Nancy Montgomery at the diocese, telephone (202) 232-6696. 

Dixon will hold a press conference that morning at 10:30 and will be 
available briefly for additional questions until noon. Individual interviews may 
be scheduled after the consecration by calling Lisa Dressler at (202) 537-6536 
or Frances Antonucci Beard at (202) 537-6560. 

Details of the service itself are not yet available, but Verna Dozier, 
Bible teacher and a mentor for the bishop-elect, will preach. Bishop Barbara 
Harris of Massachusetts, first woman bishop in the Anglican Communion, and 
Bishop Penelope Jamieson of New Zealand, the first woman to serve as 
diocesan bishop, will participate in the service. It will be the first time all the 
world’s women Anglican bishops will be together. 


Photos available in this issue of ENS: 
1. Archbishop Carey joins bishops in discussion of Scripture (92183) 
2. Browning and Eastman examine historic miter (92183) 
3. Carey celebrates Maryland tercentenary (92186) 
4. Episcopalians respond to needs of hurricane victims (92188) 
5. Carey addresses Episcopal lay leaders via satellite (92185) 
6. Carey greets youth at National Cathedral (92187) 
7. Tutu receives national Civil Rights Award (92194) 
8. Women’s Caucus hails election of second woman bishop (92190) 
9. WCC elects German theologian as general secretary (92192) 
10. Anglicans in Uganda sponsor AIDS education (92196) 


If you are interested in purchasing a photo for $25 each, contact the Episcopal 
News Service at 1-800-334-7627. 


Tentative mailing dates for future ENS releases are October 
1 and 15. 


ISSUES AND IDEAS CONFRONTING EPISCOPALIANS TODAY: 


W news features 


92196 
AIDS crisis presents serious challenges to 
church in Uganda 


by Gene Robinson 


"Jesus is our hope" read the large, black letters on the side of the 
Anglican Church of Uganda’s battered old car; in the face of the current AIDS 
crisis in Uganda, it might well read “Jesus is our only Hope." Something 
close to a miracle will be needed if Uganda is to survive the devastation of this 
virus. 

The United States government, through its Agency for International 
Development, is considering funding proposals for AIDS education within the 
major religious communities of Uganda--not because the U.S. government has 
a newfound interest in religion, but because the Islamic and Christian 
communities are among the few infrastructures that survived Idi Amin and 
nearly two decades of unrest in Uganda. 

The church is one of the only organizations that reaches into virtually 
every village in the country. Out of 16 million people, some 6 million are 
Anglicans (more than double the size of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States). I was asked to travel to Uganda to assess the Anglican Church of 
Uganda’s proposed AIDS education project and to make recommendations 
regarding its program, implementation and funding. 


Statistics paint bleak picture of AIDS in Uganda 

HIV, the virus that causes AIDS, is devastating Uganda. Current 
estimates indicate that more than one third of all adults in the capital city, 
Kampala, are infected; some two million people nationwide are infected (the 
United States, with 15 times the population, has about an equal number of 
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infected people); nearly two million children have already been orphaned by 
the disease. Some areas are particularly hard hit, with the Rakai district 
(along Lake Victoria, just north of the border with Tanzania and Rwanda) 
having an estimated infection rate of 50-70 percent. Many homes are simply 
closed up; some villages are left with a couple of elderly women and a handful 
of children; the sugar factory has closed for lack of laborers. 

Men and women are affected in equal numbers. In Uganda, as in most 
of Africa, unprotected sex between heterosexual partners is the primary means 
of transmission. Once infected, there is little to be done. The average annual 
income of Ugandans is about $240, so even if treatment and drugs were 
available (which they are not), they would be unaffordable to most. In a 
country where motor vehicles are scarce and where most people must walk 
wherever they need to go, by the time someone manifests the symptoms of 
HIV, he or she is often too weak to walk to the nearest medical facility, often 
miles away. 

The most surprising and inspiring thing about my visit was that, in 
spite of this seemingly overwhelming situation, the people of Uganda are 
delightful and upbeat, hopeful and magnanimous. Never have I been so 
warmly received and so hospitably treated. The common greeting when 
introduced is "You are welcome!"--and I learned it to be a simple statement of 
fact. I was indeed made to feel welcome as a brother in Christ. 


The way of the cross 

Perhaps these people take in stride the rough road ahead because they 
know all about "rough roads." Perhaps it is the way of the cross. Few people 
mention Idi Amin or his successor by name, but everyone refers to the last 
couple of decades as a nightmare in which hundreds of thousands of people 
were killed, and from which the country is finally awakening. People in 
Kampala marvel that they can walk on the streets in the evening without 
fearing that they may be shot. 

Citizens of many political persuasions speak with respect of President 
Museveni because of the stability and peace he has brought. Instead of 
focusing on what they do not have, Ugandans everywhere seem appreciative-- 
of the peace, of the assistance coming to Uganda from the outside world and 
of the "new day" that seems to be dawning, politically and internationally. 
Tragically, however, the new dawn has also brought a new virus. 

Dr. Ben Ibingira, a young physician in Mityana (about an hour from 
Kampala), works at the government hospital. Recently starting an AIDS clinic 
one day a week, he now tends to over 400 patients--when they are strong 
enough to walk to town. His private practice is run out of a storefront 
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setting--with men, women and children spilling out of the waiting room and 
into the street, patiently waiting for treatment. When they finally get to see 
the doctor, there is little medicine or treatment to prescribe. What they do get 
is compassionate attention, basic education about nutrition and sanitation, an 
encouraging word. The real mystery and miracle is how this young physician 
keeps going. 


AIDS forcing reevaluation of assumptions 

Perhaps the one thing that can be said about AIDS, no matter where it 
occurs in the world, is that it causes us to reexamine our thoughts, beliefs and 
behaviors. Uganda is no exception. As in the United States, some religious 
voices in Uganda proclaim AIDS to be God's punishment for sexual 
promiscuity, while others decry such a distorted view of God. Some religious 
leaders will speak only of abstinence in the face of AIDS, fearing that talk of 
condoms will appear to condone promiscuity; others argue that if someone 
falls short of the ideal of abstinence outside of marriage and faithfulness inside 
marriage, then "love of self and love of neighbor" demand safer-sex 
precautions. 

In Uganda, it is a common sight to see women and children carrying 
enormous loads--water, firewood, food--on their heads, and I am reminded 
that yet once again women and children bear a greater burden of the world’s 
pain. So too with AIDS in Uganda. Traditionally, a man’s worth and 
manliness are measured in large part by the number of women he "keeps" and 
supports. Sometimes he takes more than one wife; often he has relationships 
with other women in addition to his wife. Traditionally, it is not "a woman’s 
place” to question her husband; sex is not a topic for negotiation. If a woman 
refuses to sleep with her husband unless he promises to be faithful to her alone 
or promises to use a condom, she runs the risk of divorce--with not only the 
loss of her sole means of support, but also the loss of her children, since the 
husband "owns" the children. When the husband dies, the children "belong" 
to his family, not to the mother. What mother will risk the immediate loss of 
her children in the face of a virus that she does not understand and that may 
not show up for years? 

AIDS is calling into question these commonly accepted practices and 
seldom-examined notions. Centuries-old Social customs and values are 
frightening to challenge and difficult to change--but they must be challenged 
and changed if human lives are to be saved. 


Christian response is candor 
Wearing my "Our church has AIDS" button (the slogan of the National 
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Episcopal AIDS Coalition) caused as much strong reaction in Uganda as it 
does in this country. Some were appalled, some were intrigued, but everyone 
listened when I said, "I believe that as long as any of us has AIDS, we all 
have AIDS. If one part of the body suffers, we all suffer. You can’t get 
more biblical than that!” 

The church in Uganda, in the United States and the world over needs to 
be involved in a Christian response to this disease. We need to promote 
abstinence and faithfulness and give complete and candid information about 
how people can protect themselves if they choose to live outside those 
boundaries. The Church of Uganda, in the face of overwhelming odds, is 
attempting to reach its people with this message and to minister to the world in 
Chnist’s name, and we must do the same. 

One image plagued me during my visit to Uganda. As simplistic as it 
is, I still cannot shake it. Just before I left for Uganda, the American public— 
in only three days--spent $50 million on tickets to the movie Batman Returns. 
As I traveled around Uganda, I couldn't stop thinking about how much good 
that money could do in this impoverished country. In talking with some 
Ugandans living with AIDS who asked me about AZT and other AIDS-related 
drugs, I shared my discouragement that such treatment was so prohibitively 
expensive; what I did not share was how ashamed | felt at my own narrow 
perspective, about the world and about this disease, and my own country’s 
often-misplaced priorities. 


New commitment to the Lord’s work 

I will never be the same after having been in Africa. God has an 
amazing way of teaching me things I never even felt ignorant about. How is it 
that I could learn so much about America in East Africa? How can a trip to 
the Anglican Church of Uganda inspire a new commitment to the Lord’s work 
in the Episcopal Church in America? How can people who are so different 
and so far away seem suddenly so near and dear? 

My new friends in Uganda would not use the word goodbye with me, 
but instead used a local tribal word meaning “until next time.” Hardly an hour 
goes by without them being on my mind and in my heart--and without me 
wondering, in the midst of AIDS, if they will indeed be there “next time.” 

"Jesus is our hope” proclaim the letters on the car, and indeed he is, 
for he has promised to be with us--in the midst of this disease and to the end 
of the age. 


--The Rey. Gene Robinson is executive director of Province I. 
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